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Listening to Students: Modification of a Reading Program 
Based on the Sources of Foreign Language Reading Anxiety 


This paper is concerned with the modifications implemented in a second year foreign language (FL) 
reading program with respect to the problems students experience while reading in FL. This 
research draws on the sources of FL reading anxiety identified in the first year reading program 
with a motivation to re-design the second year program to help the students perceive reading 
positively free from the anxiety. This paper reports on the responses of students to the 
modifications implemented in the second year reading program. 

The participants of the study were 50 FL students who were in their second year at a state 
university in Turkey. All participants had already taken the first year reading course and were 
enrolled in the second year reading course. It was based on two qualitative research instruments. 
The first instrument was a semi-structured questionnaire administered to all participants. The 
second one was a semi-structured interview conducted with half of the participants to obtain more 
in depth information concerning the modifications that had been introduced. Both instruments 
revealed that students responded positively to the modifications introduced. The results of the 
study put forward that obtaining students' opinions, giving them responsibility and involving them 
in decision making processes enhance their motivation, confidence and analytical skills while 
reading in a foreign language. 

Keywords: Students' perceptions; involving students in decision making; foreign language reading 
anxiety; program modifications. 


Researchers and teachers have been aware of the relationship between anxiety and learning. While 
many researchers (Ellis, 1995; Horwitz, Horwitz &Cope, 1986; Matsuda & Gobel, 2004; MacIntyre & 
Gardner, 1989) maintain that anxiety has negative influences on learning (known as debilitating 
anxiety), others (Campbell & Ortiz, 1991; Oxford, 1999; Scovel, 1991) argue that such anxiety does 
not always have negative effects. They claim that a certain degree of what is described as facilitating 
anxiety will enhance students' motivation to learn. This non-linear relationship between anxiety and 
learning is more vexed in a foreign language (FL) learning environment due to the uniqueness or the 
peculiarities of language learning. This uniqueness stems from the risks experienced by students when 
they undertake to learn a FL. Even if a correct answer is given to a teacher's question, students may 
still experience anxiety over whether or not they have provided the 'correct' or 'most appropriate' 
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pronunciation. (Ehrman, Leaver & Oxford, 2003; Horner & Redmond, 2002; Kitano, 2001; McKnight & 
Redmond, 2003; Woodrow & Chapman, 2002; Kondo, 2010). 

Horwitz, Horwitz and Cope (1986) were the first to suggest that foreign language anxiety is different 
from other anxieties experienced by students. They maintained that a complex set of behaviors, 
feelings and beliefs are unique to language learning. Although anxiety was often associated with 
speaking skills (Hewitt & Stephenson, 2011), increasing emphasis has been placed on other skills 
(Woodrow, 2006), with possibly the best example being listening (Christen berry, 2001; Elkhafaifi, 
2005; Bekleyen, 2009). Students frequently complain about being unable to discriminate between 
sounds and understanding the meaning of the language presented to them. Cheng, Horwitz and 
Schallert (1999) and Leki (1999) found that writing in a FL is also a source of anxiety. 

The demands of reading, the motivation of students and the problems they experience in 
comprehending the cultural elements while reading a 'foreign' text are also among the sources of 
anxiety (Lee, 1999; Sellers, 2000; Kim, 2009; Yao & Jingna, 2011). Lacking motivation and 
confidence in learning reduces the ability of students to learn a FL (Cookes & Schmidt, 1991; Matsuda 
& Gobel, 2004; Mills, Pajares & Herron, 2006; Oxford, 1996). In addition, students with reading 
difficulties are unable to experience the 'peculiar joy', the play of words, the sounds and cadences and 
the various nuances associated with a foreign language (Mori, 2002). The incapability of 
comprehending and understanding various cultural elements contained in a reading is an additional 
source of student anxiety (Alptekin, 2006; Erten & Razi, 2009; Knutson, 1998). 

In Aydin's (2001) study, even students who experienced low levels of anxiety said that language 
anxiety inhibited their capability to learn. They experienced difficulties in expressing themselves in 
front of others and were fearful of negative social or formal evaluations accompanied by feelings of 
incompetence (Also see Kuru-Gonen, 2005). Vanci-Osam's (1996) claim that Turkish students 
experience additional problems due to the Turkish educational system's traditional neglect of in-class 
activities and associated tasks necessary for FL learning might be a possible explanation for Turkish 
students' anxiety. 

It is obvious that the possibility of anxiety students might be experiencing in learning a new language 
should be taken into account while designing FL programs. With this in mind, we aim to re-design the 
reading program in an English Language Teaching (ELT) Department tailored to foreign language 
students' needs and demands. This study emerged as a result of the sources of the foreign language 
reading anxiety identified in an earlier study by Kuru-Gonen (2005). After the identification of the 
sources of the reading anxiety students reported in the first year reading program in Kuru-Gonen's 
study, necessary modifications on the second year reading program were made. The distinctive 
contribution of this paper is to report the reactions of students to these modifications. Hence, the 
following research question is addressed in this paper: 

How did the students respond to the modifications introduced to the second year reading 
program re-designed considering the anxieties they had identified in the first year reading 
program? 

This paper specifically focuses on student perceptions of the changes that were introduced. We 
postulate that such perceptions are a significant factor in determining whether or not there will be 
positive or negative responses in the classroom. Despite the growing amount of published research on 
the effects and the sources of anxiety there has been little research on how students respond to 
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changes introduced to take account of their concerns. This paper is one of the first steps in filling this 
gap. 

The Modifications Made on the Second Year Reading Program 

Kuru-Gonen (2005) identified the underlying factors that contribute to FL reading anxiety for the first 
year reading program. After clarifying what made our students anxious in the reading course based on 
the findings of this study, we decided to make some modifications in the second year reading 
program. This second year reading program was followed by the same students who participated in 
Kuru-Gonen's study the previous year. With these modifications, we hoped to enhance the learning 
environment and increase the potential pleasure our students would get from reading in a foreign 
language by taking their perceptions into consideration (Also see Pang, 2008). 

In order to highlight the importance and the contribution of the current study, it would be better to 
briefly summarize the methodology and the findings of the Kuru-Gonen's study which focused on 
identifying the possible sources of FL reading anxiety. In Kuru-Gonen's study, fifty first year Turkish 
students undertaking the reading course in the ELT Department at Anadolu University, Eskisehir, were 
randomly chosen. The anxiety levels of these students were determined by using the Turkish 
adaptation (Aydin, 2001) of Foreign Language Classroom Anxiety Scale (FLCAS, Horwitz et al., 1986). 
Along with this instrument, in order to determine whether or not anxiety is specific to FL reading, 
students were also given the Turkish adaptation (Kuru-Gonen, 2005) of the Foreign Language Reading 
Anxiety Scale (FLRAS) developed by Saito, Garza and Horwitz (1999). Pearson product-moment 
correlation coefficient analysis between the adapted Turkish versions of FLCAS and FLRAS revealed 
that FL reading anxiety was related to, but distinct from general FL anxiety (r =.45). That is, the two 
constructs shared 20% of variance with 80% linked to reading in a FL. As the second step, these 50 
students were asked to maintain diaries of their reading classes and to identify any anxieties they 
experienced. Then, 25 students were then randomly selected to participate in interviews in an attempt 
to obtain further in-depth information. As a result, three major sources of anxiety were identified: 
personal factors, problems associated with the text, and characteristics of the reading program. 
Personal factors involved such matters as the implementation of inadequate strategies while reading, 
fears concerning comprehension, lack of motivation and self-confidence, negative background 
experiences and high expectations. Problems associated with the text included uninteresting or 
unfamiliar topics, unknown vocabulary, complex linguistic structures, unknown cultural content and 
presentation of material in the texts. As the final category, negative characteristics of the reading 
program which provoked anxiety included having compulsory reading in the classroom and concerns 
associated with evaluation of the course. 

Identifying the sources of reading anxiety was the basic motivation for us. We took a further step in 
making the necessary modifications regarding the students' anxiety sources to help our students get 
more pleasure of reading. Another motive was to make our students aware that their perceptions 
were valuable for us and were taken into consideration. After the implementation of the modifications 
in the second year reading program, we were curious about exploring how our students perceived 
these modifications which constituted the main focus of this study. Before presenting the results let us 
provide some background information concerning the pedagogical basis of the program. 

The second year program followed a similar procedure to that of the first year. In both courses, 
classes were held once a week, in a three hour time slot, and used a course book. The two classes 
involved three main sections; 'pre-reading', where the teacher aimed to guide students in their 
reading of allocated material; 'reading', where the students read the prescribed material; and 'post 
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reading', where the students were encouraged to utilize 'lessons' obtained from their reading more 
broadly. In addition to the course book, students in the first year were required to read various short 
stories whereas the students in the second year were required to read articles chosen from various 
English language journals. 

Kuru-Gonen's study had revealed that following a course book induced anxiety in the first year 
students. They did not like being 'forced' to read a text chosen by someone else. They wanted a more 
flexible, rather than rigid reading course content. As a result, they were less motivated to read, which 
in turn, negatively impacted their comprehension. In response to this, we decided not to use a single 
course book in the second year. Moreover, students were informed that they would be involved in the 
decision making process of text selection for the second year of the program. Following discussions 
with students regarding the course content, it was decided that half of the reading materials would be 
determined by the course teachers and the other half by the students. For the teacher weeks, the 
materials were presented in the form of a course pack which was distributed to the students at the 
beginning of term. In material selection, teachers had a close eye in avoiding the predictability and 
boredom associated with a course book which had been so roundly criticized by students. The 
materials varied ranging from a newspaper article on child labor to a poem on immigration. Similarly, 
the materials chosen by the students were selected on the basis of enhancing various goals and 
strategies of the course. The students were free to choose their own reading materials, but in order to 
ensure the overall unity of the program teachers identified the general framework to be followed. This 
framework included topics and strategies that would guide students in their materials selection. For 
example, if 'entertainment' was the general topic and 'paraphrasing' was the strategy that would be 
focused on, students were free to choose any entertaining text but were required to prepare tasks 
focusing on paraphrasing. This application was called "free reading". 

Another source of anxiety for the students was related to the difficulties they experienced in achieving 
reading strategies. They maintained that the course book used in the first year reading program was 
antipathetic to their reading needs. Some students also said they were not provided with the ability to 
use the reading strategies emphasized in the course. As a modification, the second year students 
were explicitly told to apply the reading strategies they learnt in the first year to the texts that they 
choose for "free reading". In particular, they were encouraged to use specific strategies such as 
preparing questions, making an outline or making a summary. The main objective here was to enable 
students to evaluate themselves. In addition to "free reading" in class, students were also encouraged 
to read texts that they chose for extensive reading. They were free to choose any type of literary work 
as an extensive reading material. 

In order to promote students' critical thinking, analytical abilities and to obtain information concerning 
their responses to what they read extensively, they were asked to keep a weekly reading journal. In 
keeping their journals, students were provided with a list of suggestions focusing on different reading 
strategies. These included such things as writing a letter to one of the characters in a book they read, 
preparing a poster based on the book or writing a review for a magazine or journal. They were also 
encouraged to explore any other "creative" idea not included in the list. 

As the last source of anxiety, students expressed worries about how they would be evaluated in the 
first year reading program. In an attempt to overcome their concerns and to include the contributions 
of students as well as to reward them for their work throughout the term, reading journals were 
included in their final evaluation as a modification in the second year reading program. 
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As a summary, after the implementation of the modifications related to the sources of the anxieties 
students experienced in the first year, the second year reading program included the following 
components; 

• Not following a specific course book 

• Keeping a reading journal 

• Free reading 

• Extensive reading 

This paper will report on how students responded to these modifications implemented in the second 
year reading program. 


Methodology 


Participants 

Fifty second year ELT students who were also enrolled in the first year reading program were the 
participants of the present study. The age of the participants ranged from 18 to 21. At the time of the 
study, the participants were taking a second year compulsory reading course. This reading course 
aimed at enabling the students to become aware and make use of various skills and strategies in their 
readings. The students in this course were required to do the assignments and attend the course. The 
assessment for this course was done by two midterms and a final exam in which students were asked 
to apply the reading and vocabulary strategies to the given texts. Half of the participants, randomly 
chosen, agreed to be interviewed to provide more in depth and qualitative information concerning 
students' opinions on the changes that had been introduced. A protocol was negotiated by the 
teachers and students to ensure confidentiality. 

Procedure 

A semi-structured questionnaire (see Appendix A) was designed to investigate the participants' 
perceptions on the modifications introduced in the second year reading program. Students were 
encouraged to provide their views on any aspect of the modifications introduced; negative or positive. 
They were also asked to offer any further suggestions which would help to enhance their future 
learning. The questionnaire had four sections which referred to the four main modifications 
implemented in the second year reading program. These were: 

a. A course pack comprising different types of reading; 

b. Free reading weeks and allowing students choose their own materials; 

c. Extensive reading on different genres and topics, 

d. Reading journals including students' weekly reflections on what they had read. 

After collecting the questionnaire data from all participants, semi -structured interviews covering the 
same categories of the questionnaire items (see Appendix B) were conducted. Half of the participants 
were interviewed to shed more light on how students perceived the modifications. The interviews 
were conducted in students' native language and were tape recorded for analysis. 

Both the questionnaire and the interviews were qualitatively analyzed using the Constant Comparison 
Method (Dye, Schatz, Rosenberg, & Coleman, 2000; Zepeda & Mayers, 2002). This method enables 
data to "naturally" form into categories rather than to be "allocated" to predetermined categories (see 
Glaser & Strauss, 1967; Merriam. 1998). The first stage of the analysis in this method is to identify the 
communication units. A communication unit is a separate expression about a thought or behavior 
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(Langer & Applebee, 1987). In this study, after the identification of the communication units, the ones 
which contained similar ideas were grouped together to form categories. They were given titles 
covering the ideas and the thoughts expressed. In order to enhance the internal reliability of such 
qualitative analysis, two separate researchers examined the data. First, 10% of the data was analyzed 
separately. The raters then examined and compared their "individual" results and reached agreement 
concerning the identification of the communication units. In the second step, 20% of the data was 
analyzed separately. Inter-rater reliability was measured using the following formula suggested by 
Tawney and Gast (1984): 


The number of agreements 
X 100 


The number of agreements x disagreements 


When the agreement between the two raters was identified as 93%, the rest of the data was 
analyzed based on the determined categories. 


Results and Discussion 

The questionnaires and interviews revealed 1449 communication units concerning the modifications 
made in the second year reading program. These units were combined into four main categories: free 
reading (47%); not following a specific course book (19%); keeping a reading journal (19%) and 
extensive reading (15%). This information is reported in Table 1. 


Table 1. Distribution of the Communication Units Related the Modifications 


Cateaories 

Number 

Percentaae 

Free Reading 

684 

47 

No Course book Use 

272 

19 

Reading Journal 

272 

19 

Extensive Reading 

l—l 

fN 

rsj 

15 

TOTAL 

1449 

100 


The majority of the students' opinions were related to 'free reading'. Prior to this study, students said 
they became anxious, especially when they were forced to read materials which they found 
uninteresting. As seen in Table 2, students' views revealed that including a free reading component 
was an almost overwhelming success; 86% of the communication units involved positive comments 
compared to 14% with negative responses. 
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Table 2. Distribution of the Communication Units Related to Free Reading 



Items 

Number 

Percentaae 

Positive 

Increase in Motivation 

241 

35 


Improvement in Strategy Use 

89 

13 


Access to Various Texts 

62 

9 


Increase in Critical Thinking 

52 

8 


More opportunities for Feedback 

42 

6 


More student-centered learning 

40 

6 


Improvement in Success 

40 

6 


Improvement in Research Skills 

22 

3 

Total 


588 

86 

Negative 

Difficulty in text selection 

36 

5 


Decrease in Motivation 

31 

5 


Problems with the Texts Brought by 
Peers 

19 

3 


Not helpful 

10 

1 

Total 


96 

14 

TOTAL 


684 

100 


As displayed in Table 2, 35% of the communication units included expressions of the students who 
reported that free reading enhanced their motivation in the course. Students said that reading their 
own materials or the ones chosen by their peers was more enjoyable than reading texts in a 
predetermined textbook. The following can be presented as examples of how the students were 
motivated to read their own materials (pseudo names were used to protect the identity of the 
participants): 

"We did not have one of those boring classes... Reading our friends' texts about current 
issues also solved the attendance problems; everybody participated in the class. " (Enes) 

"We had very enjoyable classes. I understood that reading was not such a boring 
activity. " (Bilge) 

Thirteen percent of the communication units indicated that students were more able to apply reading 
strategies when they chose materials themselves, as illustrated by the following response: 

"/ can use the strategies I learnt last year when I find the text myself. Otherwise, we 
don't know what to do with the text in the book except following the exercises. " (Meiike) 

Another positive perception (9%) involved students' having access to various reading materials. One 
student expressed this opinion as: 

"We read lots of different texts; we teamed a lot about various world issues. Now, I 
enjoy reading more. " (Murat) 

Students also reported that their critical thinking was enhanced as a result of choosing and analyzing 
their own materials (8%). Additionally, six percent of the communication units revealed that students 
received more peer feedback in class because their materials were read by many of their friends. 
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Furthermore, the questions they prepared were answered by many students, and they helped each 
other with problems or difficulties while doing the required tasks in the class. There was also more 
opportunity for student-centered learning in class (6%) which, in turn, encouraged students to feel 
more successful in their reading course (6%). Finding appropriate texts acceptable to class mates also 
assisted enhancement of research skills (3%), as one of the students said: 

"I had difficulties while finding an appropriate text. But now, I know how to search and 
where to find them. I don't waste time trying to search in irrelevant sources anymore. 
Gaining this skill helps me in other courses as well. " (Nursen) 

In conclusion, including students in the decision making process of material selection enhanced their 
motivation and increased their in-class participation as advocated in the literature (see McKool, 2007; 
Mori, 2004; Brantmeier, 2006; Fluang, 2006). In addition, when the students are involved in the 
decision making process, they believe that their self-confidence increases, which in return, enhances a 
positive classroom environment (also see Matsuda & Gobel, 2004). 

Contrariwise, the idea of free reading was not perceived positively by all the students (14%). Five 
percent of these negative comments were related to not being able to find appropriate texts. In 
particular, they experienced difficulties in finding appropriate materials on the various topics covered 
in the course. This, in turn, resulted in feelings of frustration and a decline in motivation (5%), as 
reported in the following; 

"I sometimes could not be sure whether the text I found was appropriate or not. And if 
the text I found was not appropriate, I fe/t sad because I had spent so much time on it". 
(Nergiz) 

There were also complaints (3%) about some of the texts their fellow students brought to class; they 
were not satisfied with the appropriateness of the texts brought in the class. A small minority (1%) of 
the units revealed that the introduction of free reading was unhelpful. These negative results might be 
due to the novelty of this teaching method which required students to read extensively out of class as 
well. It is probably unsurprising to report that especially in the initial stages of the education, FL 
students find the demands of such extensive reading challenging, if not leading to feelings of anxiety 
(also see Leung, 2002). 


Table 3. Distribution of the Communication Units Related to No Course Book Use 



Items 

Number 

Percentaae 

Positive 

Improvement in World Knowledge 

125 

46 


Increase in Motivation 

77 

28 


Improvement in English 

48 

18 

Total 


250 

92 

Negative 

Decrease in Motivation 

22 

8 

Total 


22 

8 

TOTAL 


272 

100 


Table 3 summarizes the response of students concerning the use of a course pack rather than a 
specific course book. Similar to free reading, an overwhelming majority (92%) of the communication 
units supported the use of a course pack with a small minority (8%) opposed. In examining the 
expressions of support, 46% of the units revealed that students' general world knowledge was 
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enhanced by being exposed to a variety of texts on different topics. Consistent with the findings of 
free reading, motivation to read in class was boosted (28%). In addition, some students reported 
increases in English proficiency (18%), as in the following example; 

"777/5 term reading course helped me to become aware of current world issues. I feel more 
enthusiastic about reading on different topics. I can say that my English has also improved as a 
result of reading all these materials. " (Bilal) 


Table 4. Distribution of the Communication Units Related to Keeping A Reading Journal 



Items 

Number 

Percentaae 

Positive 

Improvement in Analytic and 
Synthetic abilities 

61 

23 


Having a Word in Evaluation 

42 

15 


Improvement in Reading Skills 

19 

7 


Increase in Self-expression 

8 

3 

Total 


130 

48 


Fear of Evaluation 

79 

29 

Negative 

Problems Due to Insufficient 
Feedback 

63 

23 

Total 


142 

52 

TOTAL 


272 

100 


Table 4 presents students' perceptions of keeping a reading journal. In this category, there were more 
negative communication units than the positive ones (52% to 48%). Students who perceived keeping 
a reading journal positively reported that these journals helped to improve their analytic and synthetic 
abilities (23%); as well as their motivation (15%). Likewise, they stated that these journals helped to 
increase their reading skills (7%); and provided an opportunity to express personal opinions (3%). 
One student said: 

"I think these journals helped me to improve my writing ability as well. Expressing what I 
think about a subject in English motivated me to participate to the class discussions 
more. " (Meiiha) 

On the other hand, keeping reading journals was a source of anxiety for some of the students as 
expressed in 29% of the communication units. In particular, concern was expressed about journals 
being a component of evaluation, which had a negative impact on their writing as illustrated by the 
following statement by a student: 

"/ do not think keeping these journals contributed to me a lot. Since we discuss 
everything in the classroom, I found keeping a journal a waste of time. " (Bugra) 

There were also negative comments (23%) concerning the lack of receiving regular feedback from 
teachers, as exemplified by the following statement: 

"7 am not sure about what to write on the journal. I wish we had feedback about our 
journals. Doing this job without getting feedback is like doing it just for the sake of 
getting a grade". (Ahmet) 

As demonstrated in Table 4, getting feedback from the teachers was perceived important but 
insufficient by some participants. Such negative feelings might be due to the teachers' lack of 
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adequate time for providing individual feedback. In addition, as a result of the fact that journals were 
part of their overall evaluation, many students confessed that the only real reason why they kept 
journals was for the purpose of obtaining a good grade rather than trying to improve reading skills. 


Table 5. Distribution of the Communication Units Related to Extensive Reading 



Items 

Number 

Percentaae 

Positive 

Having a Word in Selection of 
Reading Material 

127 

57 


Improvement in Reading Skills 

46 

21 


Gaining Reading Habit 

27 

12 


Increase in Self-confidence 

13 

6 

Total 


213 

96 

Negative 

Difficulty Due to Insufficient In- 
class Work 

8 

4 

Total 


8 

4 

TOTAL 


221 

100 


Table 5 provides information on students' active involvement in selecting materials for the course. The 
results here are most promising, with 96% of the communication units expressing support for the 
implementation of extensive reading. In particular, 57% of the communication units were most 
appreciative of having been given the chance to make such selections. One student said: 

"I read because I wanted to read, not because of the grade". (Bilal) 

In parallel with the other findings, Table 5 provides support for involving students in the decision 
making process in the organization of FL courses. As seen above, students enjoyed escaping from the 
pressure of having to read pre-determ ined texts and doing pre-determ ined activities. Escaping from 
such pressures and having a word in determining the course content also enhanced the motivation of 
students to read rather than to do things to chase good grades (see Harmer, 2007). Moreover, 
students perceived improvement in their reading skills (21%); gain in their reading habit (12%); and 
increase in their self-confidence (6%). What one of the students said is an example of such 
perceptions: 

"Being able to choose the novel I want to read increased my self esteem. I read it much 
more enjoyably. "(Bilge) 

The relatively small amount (4%) of negative comments were from students who would rather have 
had more time devoted to in-class activities and who wanted more feedback from their teacher. A 
student said: 

"I wish we had talked about the extensive reading material in the class. I do not know 
whether I am on the right way. " (Huiya) 

The results reported in Table 5 are consistent with the findings of Leung (2002) and Horst (2005). 
They maintain that extensive reading is beneficial to develop students' reading fluency and vocabulary 
acquisition, enhancing their ability to comprehend and to become effective readers with positive 
attitudes. 
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Conclusion 

The aim of this study was to explore the reaction of students on the modifications implemented in the 
second year reading program which were based on the expressions of anxiety revealed in the first 
year reading program. The overall conclusion of this study is that involving students in the decision 
making process associated with their learning is perceived positively by the students. Students 
expressed high levels of support for most of the changes that were introduced. They reported feeling 
more motivated and more self-confident and believed to have developed a more analytical and critical 
approach to reading. Most importantly, they stated that they enjoyed while reading in a foreign 
language. This study concludes that the introduction of such changes creates a positive learning 
environment which may be considered as a first step in reducing anxieties associated with FL learning. 
Therefore, although this study did not aim at investigating the effects of the modifications in reducing 
anxiety, obtaining students' opinions and involving them in decision making process is the most 
important finding of this paper. 

The students expressed strong support for including the idea of free reading in class. Just like the 
participants in Buckmaster's (2005) study, Turkish learners enjoyed being able to choose their texts. 
They also said that being motivated enhanced their comprehension and helped them to apply reading 
strategies they had learnt in the previous year (also see He, 2008). Likewise, searching for 
appropriate material for class encouraged critical thinking and improved their research skills, as they 
perceived. As concluded by Benson and Voller (1997), interaction among students and providing 
feedback to each other helped to create a more student-centered learning environment. 

Some students, however, experienced particular difficulties in finding appropriate texts. Others had 
problems with the texts chosen by their classmates. This may have been due to individual differences 
that might occur in any group, with some students being more able to operate autonomously than 
others. Aase (2003) explains such "unwillingness" to participate in activities due to relying more on 
the teachers. While our Turkish students did not explicitly state this, it may have played a role for 
those who expressed negative feelings. One way of overcoming such negative perceptions for the 
next time might be training students in selecting the appropriate texts. Since our students are not 
accustomed to participating in the text selection process, such training will definitely be helpful in the 
elimination of these types of negative perceptions. 

The majority of the negative opinions were expressed about keeping a reading journal. This might 
have been due to various reasons; not being familiar with the idea of a reading journal in the 
students' educational backgrounds. Another reason might be the individual differences in students' 
motivation, learning styles and strategies as illustrated in the literature (Oxford, 1996; Reid, 1995; 
Zhang, 2003). In this study, similar to the ones in Huang's (2006), Mori's (2002) and Winke's (2005), 
several students expressed that they required more help, guidance and feedback from their teachers. 
Hence, in order for students to see reading journals a way for personal improvement and to get more 
pleasure of reading, future modifications are necessary. Eliminating journals from the evaluation 
process and making keeping a journal an experience not solely directed at getting grades might be 
one way of solving this problem. More importantly, priority might be given to explain how the students 
would benefit from keeping reading journals. 

Implications 

Some caveats associated with this paper should be noted. The paper only focuses on students' 
perceptions. In trying to create a positive learning environment which reduces feelings of anxiety, 
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other factors also need to be considered. For instance, as Asraf and Ahmad (2003) point out, the 
response of teachers to such changes, especially on teaching methods and curricula changes need to 
be considered. 

While this paper has presented information on students' perceptions, it has not examined whether or 
not the modifications had any effect on anxiety levels of the students. The FLCAS was not used to 
measure whether involving the students' perceptions in modifying reading program helped them to 
feel less anxious. This might limit the value of this study. As the same students were enrolled in both 
of the reading courses, FLCAS might have given us a clearer picture in the elimination of anxiety. It 
would also have been useful to determine whether the modifications improved students' reading skills, 
in parallel to the positive perceptions of students. 

In spite of the limitations, we believe that this study fills a gap in the field by taking a further step in 
modifying a program by considering the concerns and ideas of students. Past research has generally 
been associated with a set curriculum, mainly based on a course book and has not incorporated any 
feedback from students. This study provides valuable new insights to the ongoing quest of foreign 
language teachers to enhance the ability of students to both learn and enjoy the learning of a new 
language. As a summary, we can conclude that making modifications based on feedback form 
students, involving students in the decision making process and creating an atmosphere where 
students felt that their views were important and were taken seriously produced positive perceived 
results for the students. 
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Appendix A 

Questionnaire on student opinions about the changes implemented 

Dear Student, 

This questionnaire has been prepared to elicit your opinions about the changes implemented in the 
second year reading program. These changes were made regarding your concerns and ideas about 
the first year reading course you took last year. In this questionnaire, we wish to get your opinions 
about these changes. Your opinions have a great importance for improving the reading program. 
Please feel free to write anything you wish to express either positively or negatively. Thank you for 
your participation. 
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No Course book use 

1. What do you think about not using a pre-determ ined course book in your reading class? 

• Positive: 

• Negative: 

Free Reading 

2. a. How do you think bringing your own materials for in-class study affect your learning? 

• Positive: 

• Negative: 

b. What do you think about reading the materials your friends brought for in-class study? 

• Positive: 

• Negative: 

Reading Journal 

3. a. What are the effects of keeping a reading journal on your learning? 

• Positive: 

• Negative: 

b. What do you think about the inclusion of your reading journals in the evaluation process? 

• Positive: 

• Negative: 

Extensive Reading 

4. What are the effects of extensive reading (choosing your reading materials for out -of-class study) 
on your learning? 

• Positive: 

• Negative: 

Appendix B 

Semi-structured Interview Questions 

For your reading class: 

1. Consider your 2 nd year reading course and tell us what you think about: 

a. Not following a course book 

b. Free reading (regarding both your own materials and your friends') 

c. Keeping a reading journal and its inclusion in the evaluation 

d. Extensive reading 

2. Do you have any other comments you want to make about the reading program and the changes 
being implemented? 
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